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climax in the sixth book, where the greatest ques- 
tions of human life and destiny are grappled with, 
and Vergil's noble nature is most clearly revealed, 
while opportunity is given for the first brief intro- 
duction of the class to Plato and Dante, linking their 
conceptions with the already familiar ones of Mil- 
ton. And nothing could be better fitted to prepare 
the minds of students to turn from Dido's hopes and 
fears, her making and breaking of resolutions, her 
bitter reproaches and passionate despair, to the es- 
chatology that is woven into the warp and woof of 
our fathers' theology and colors our own visions of 
the future, than this episode of the games. 

The healthy-minded modern athletic girl, though too 
ready to judge Aeneas by the standards she would 
apply to a man in her own set, becomes a bit weary 
of the folly of the heroine of fiery southern blood, 
a Cleopatra, and takes a deep breath of fresh air 
when Aeneas certus is out on the broad sea again. 
Aeneas's way of expressing devotion to a father's 
memory finds present day parallels, and there is as 
careful consideration of the prizes as if they were 
the cups and medals now awarded. After the nam- 
ing of boats and captains, but before the race really 
begins, that is, has been assigned for a lesson, each 
girl is asked to write and lay on the desk the boat 
she favors. From that moment we are present on 
shore or deck. The names of boat, captain, and 
faventes have been written on the board for quick 
reference and that the memory may not be taxed 
with non-essentials, the course is also drawn, and 
when the relative position of the boats changes, this 
is indicated on the course. The impetuous Gyas, push- 
ing the helmsman from the rudder as a Roosevelt 
might do, rouses a heartier laugh than the sorry 
plight of old Menoetes while he tries to climb the 
rock of safety, which so appealed to the Trojans' 
sense of humor, and Mnestheus's noble exhortation, 
coupled with the fine spirit of the true sportsman, 
rouses a thrill of pride in those who chose his name. 
It is more than a far off echo of races at Pough- 
keepsie and New London that we enjoy with these 
bronzed veterans of the sea. 

The foot race, too, is vivid and full of color. 
Aeneas's justice to an alien people and his great 
kindliness are emphasized by putting on the board 
the nationality of each of the contestants with his 
name. Three Trojans, one of them a royal prince, 
are in line with two in whose veins courses the 
blood of their foes, and with these dart forward two 
Sicilians. It is no tame and decorous race, but one 
in which the unexpected happens, and human nature 
is seen at its worst and its best. In such scenes, 
by sharing in the work of preparation, by his sym- 
pathy and sense of humor, by his readiness in every 
emergency, Aeneas shows that he is leader of men 
by native gifts. 
At first thought, it might seem better for girls to 



leave the scene when men put on the gloves, and it 
is well for the teacher himself to read a few of the 
lines that depict brutality with most vividness, pass- 
ing over them lightly as may be, and yet in this 
contest between athletes, any girl is glad to have the 
braggart defeated, and to have the old champion, 
who roused himself because his chieftain exhorted 
him to fight for the honor of the tribe, win, and 
prove his mighty prowess by the death of a beast 
rather than a man. 

When the pugilists are warding off blows or fly- 
ing before them, the reading is interrupted a mo- 
ment, and each girl is asked to write what she thinks 
the women are doing while the men watch the 
sports. These notes are read just before the pa- 
thetic incidents of the burning of the ships are as- 
signed for a later lesson, and the class begins that 
passage with curiosity whetted, eager to learn wheth- 
er the women have been getting dinner, applauding 
with the men, or engaged in prayer, for these are 
the three commonest guesses. The interest never 
flags throughout the book, for in the archery contest 
the mysterious burning of the arrow arouses ex- 
pectation, and lulus in his cry to the distracted 
women En, ego, vester Ascanius is like Prince 
Charles with the Highland maids and matrons. In 
these episodes, woman's part in the old Roman 
world is revealed and the simple sincerity of the 
Roman faith in the Divine, two topics that crowd 
the brief time possible in class for discussion. 

The more one studies this fifth book, the more 
does Vergil's consummate skill in his art become 
clear and the satisfaction grows that he has put 
this vivid, wholesome picture of the strenuous life 
of play between the rapture and pain of the winter 
at Carthage and the prophetic visions and spiritual 
insight beyond the Styx. Laura B. Collier 
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REVIEW 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Volume III 
(The Fall of an Aristocracy), pp. 342; Volume 
IV (Rome and Egypt), pp. 291. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. Translated by H. J. Chaytor. New 
York: G P. Putnam's Sons (1908). $2.50 per 
Volume. 
Volume III extends from 44 to 37 and Volume IV 
continues the narrative to 23 B. C, so that thus far 
the work, apart from the introductory chapters, cov- 
ers a period of a little more than fifty years. If 
it continues, as projected, to the fall of the empire 
in equal detail, we may expect the completed his- 
tqry to contain more than forty volumes. Mere 
bulk is not in itself a merit ; in fact it is far easier 
for a historian to use all his material than to ex- 
clude the relatively unimportant matter. These two 
volumes, for instance, contain many military and 
personal details which are unessential to an under- 
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standing of the time. The author is a literary artist. 
The translation by Chaytor, in better English than 
that of the first two volumes by Zimmern, though 
far from smooth or polished, gives at least a hint 
of the brilliant style of the original. No transla- 
tion, however, unless by an artistic genius, can ever 
become a classic. 

But the public is chiefly interested in learning the 
worth of Ferrero as a historian. Most extravagant 
estimates are being put into circulation by review- 
ers for the popular press and by reporters and 
editors, whose chatterings on this latest sensation 
seem to the serious reader of history about as sen- 
sible as the cackling of geese. They have already 
made Ferrero supersede Mommsen, and they threat- 
en to oust Gibbon in his favor as soon as he 
reaches the period of the decline. These people, 
who have learned their Roman history from novels 
and dramas, find much that is new to them in Fer- 
rero; and not content with what he says, they have 
invented an "electoral college" and other such won- 
derful things for Rome. In brief, they talk of Ro- 
man history in the way we should expect cats, had 
they human voice, to discourse on the Platonic 
theory of ideas. 

A brilliant and interesting style is an embellish- 
ment of history rather than its essence. Perhaps 
even a newspaper reporter, heedless as he is of 
facts, would admit the necessity of discriminating 
between true science and the stories of Jules Verne, 
or between a real historian and a Dumas. 
Starting with such simple comparisons, we might, 
by great and long-continued effort, persuade 
him not to fling the charge of pedantry at the 
reader who insists that the historian should first 
of all have a regard for truth. The aim of the 
present review is to judge Ferrero chiefly by this 
standard. 

He seems to have begun his intellectual career 
by a study of the economic conditions of present 
society, and on that basis he formulated for himself 
an economic theory of social changes. His philos- 
ophy need not be discussed here; it is enough to 
say that as the motives of men are various, a purely 
economic theory of society can be no more than 
partially true. The next step taken by our author 
seems to have been to postulate that the past is to 
be explained and illuminated by the present. Just 
now Dr. Emil Reich is rioting in the same theory. 
He is vastly broader than Ferrero, however, in that 
he admits several factors of historical progress in 
addition to economics. But the idea is by no means 
new. Probably no historian to-day fails to recognize 
the value of the comparative method, including the 
use of the present as well as of the past, for throw- 
ing light on historical subjects. Ferrero differs 
from others in completely identifying present and 



past conditions and processes of growth and decay. 
This quality, which appeals most to theater goers 
and readers of novels, is a serious defect in the 
eyes of the sober historian. The most elementary 
historiographic principle is perspective — the recog- 
nition of differences between one age and another 
and between the present and the past. From this 
point of view it is difficult to admit that Ferrero 
is really a historian. 

With his economic-social philosophy ready in 
hand he approaches Roman history with a view to 
discovering his theory at work in that field, and 
of course he finds it. The trouble with the method 
is that any other equally imaginative philosopher 
will be just as certain to find any other pet theory 
there ; and if this policy is generally adopted, history 
will again become, as it once was with the ancient 
mythographers and rhetoricians, a plastic material 
to be shaped and reshaped according to the fancy 
of the artist. Ferrero accomplishes his object partly 
by his treatment of motives. When no motive is 
given, his economic philosophy supplies one, and 
even where a Roman statesman has mentioned the 
reason for his action, our author silently ignores 
it in favor of this same economic philosophy. An- 
other means of attaining originality is the shifting 
of emphasis from one person or event to another, 
and the increase or diminution of emphasis on per- 
sons and events. Lucullus, for example, has gained 
enormously at the expense of Pompey and Caesar; 
and although historians have long recognized the 
importance of Gaul and Egypt, Ferrero outstrips 
everybody in emphasizing the value of these acqui- 
sitions. At the same time his habit of saying that 
historians have failed to appreciate this or that 
thing deceives the general reader who is unacquaint- 
ed with the best works in the field. Either Ferrero 
has read none but inferior works, or he forgets that 
he got most of his ideas from others. That Antony 
played the leading role among the heirs of Caesar, 
and that the chief credit is due him for having put 
down the Republican party, was long ago stated by 
Schiller (Gesch. der rom. Kaiserzeit). Now Fer- 
rero merely expands the idea and claims it as his 
own. The same may be said of the relations be- 
tween Antony and Cleopatra, and of many other 
things. This policy of claiming credit consciously or 
unconsciously for what others have done is reprehen- 
sible; and the shifting of emphasis is a cheap trick 
which the merest tyro easily learns to play. It is 
true that the discovery of new material, or a more 
careful study of the long known sources often neces- 
sitates a revision of judgment; but in Ferrero's 
case it is pure fancy, when not his economic theory, 
which works the magic. 

No scholar will say that Ferrero has carefully 
studied his subject. He approaches it with a phil- 
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osophic equipment merely and with little historical 
training or historical sense. Indeed he often re- 
veals a profound ignorance of some elementary fact 
which could be learned from any good school his- 
tory. He supposes, for instance (3. 94), that an 
appeal to the people was allowed from the quaes- 
tiones perpctuae as originally constituted, but was 
afterwards abolished by Sulla and Caesar, whereas 
fn fact an essential feature of these courts was that 
their decisions were final. He imagines further (4. 
134) that princeps should be translated 'president', 
and that Augustus as princeps held a place closely 
resembling that of our President. But he is misled 
by the circumstance that Mr. Roosevelt chances to 
be both president and princeps. After the fourth of 
March next he will no longer be president; but, 
if he retains the popularity which perhaps even now 
he possesses, he will continue to be princeps. In 
other words, the princeps Was a political boss (cf. 
Munroe Smith, Columbia Law Review, 4. 529) who 
might or might not hold office. It is not strange 
that the Italian philosopher should fail to understand 
the free working of Republican institutions. His 
general idea that the Augustan government was a 
republic, though he claims it as new, is held by 
others; cf. Botsford History of Rome (1901), 210: 
"The republic continued in free Italy". 

His lack of the critical faculty may be illustrated 
by his relative treatment of Antony and Octavianus. 
While rejecting as myth much of the scandal against 
the former, he accepts everything, however im- 
probable, against the latter. "A monster incarnate, 
with all the hideous vices of a tyrant, cruelty, 
pride, luxury and treachery, Octavianus was the 
abomination of Italy" (3. 249). Cruel and unscru- 
pulous he doubtless was, but "hideous vices*' cannot 
be proved. In fact, the author accepts and rejects 
not according to any critical principle, but merely 
as his fancy or his philosophy suggests. If space 
allowed, many imperfections in detail could be 
pointed out. A work which so abounds in careless 
misstatements of fact, in wilful or unconscious per- 
versions of motive, in misrepresentations of persons 
and events, as well as of the views of other laborers 
in the field, so lacking in perspective and conceived 
from so narrow and partial a point of view, can 
never take the place of Mommsen and Gibbon. 

Power of imagination, fecundity of ideas and un- 
erring literary taste form a sufficiently rare com- 
bination of excellences to assure the author fame; 
and in bestowing on him the degree of Doctor of 
Letters Columbia University has shown a just ap- 
preciation of these eminent qualities. But his in- 
tellectual kinship seems to be with the philosophic 
novelist rather than with the historian. Readers 
who are already familiar with the best histories may 
find in this new work useful suggestions, but to the 



unsophisticated its very brilliancy will render it all 
the more a delusion and a snare. 

Columbia University GeORGE WlLLIS BoTSFORD 



ON THE CORNELIAN LEGISLATION OF THE 
YEAR 67 B. C. 

Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of Rome, I. 194, 
states that "Caius Cornelius . . . proposed two 
exceedingly popular bills, one a law forbidding Ro- 
man citizens to lend money in the provinces, which 
was intended to allay the financial crisis in Italy by 
stopping the export of capital ; another a law taking 
away from the Senators and bestowing upon the 
people the right of giving dispensations from the 
observance of a law". 

It is well known, however, that the first law men- 
tioned by Ferrero was proposed and carried in that 
year by Aulus Gabinius (see Cicero, Att. 5. 21. 12, 
6. 2. 7). What Cornelius actually did was to propose 
to the Senate, not to the people, a resolution forbid- 
ding the lending of money to the official representa- 
tives (legati) of foreign, including dependent, states 
at Rome. The motive, too, is wrongly given by 
Ferrero. Asconius (p. 56, f., Orelli), our only 
source for the Cornelian proposal, tells us that the 
tribune had in mind (1) the excessive interest on 
such debts, the payment of which overburdened the 
provinces, (2) the base purpose for which the money 
was used — contemporary events proving that loans 
of the kind were contracted for bribing Senators 
and Magistrates, to bring about a favorable settle- 
ment of the business on which the legati had come 
to Rome. Lastly with reference to this proposal, 
Ferrero seems to assume that it was passed, whereas 
Asconius informs us that the Senate rejected it on 
the ground that it had already sufficiently provided 
for such cases. As regards the second Cornelian 
law according to Ferrero's count, Asconius states 
that it was proposed in the form described in the 
quotation above; but this measure, when blocked by 
tribunician intercession, was withdrawn in favor of 
a compromise to the effect that no dispensations 
should be granted by the Senate unless two hundred 
members were present. 

These comments lead to two questions: what is 
the value of the kind of brilliancy typified by the 
extract at the head of this article? And more spe- 
cifically, if a writer perverts a well-authenticated 
motive in favor of his hobby, how far may we trust 
him in the interpretation of motives, when, as in 
most cases, they are not supplied by the sources? 
Columbia University G. W. BoTSFORD 



MEETING OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS AT 
SYRACUSE 

Affiliated with the New York State Teachers' As- 
sociation, whose meeting at Syracuse, December 28- 



